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almost wholly shaped by the Irish Government; and even when
they interfered with advice, they did so with little energy or
persistence. "When Fox and Lord Moira introduced into the
British Parliament a discussion upon the military outrages, the
Ministers replied that those matters were within the sole compe-
tence of the Irish Parliament and Government. If they resented
Sir Ealph Abercromby's order, it was because it was certain
to furnish a formidable weapon to the English Opposition; if they
opposed an absentee tax, it was chiefly because it would affect
men who had great political influence in England. They
assisted the Irish Government, by intercepting the correspond-
ence of suspected rebels, and by collecting evidence through
confidential agents on the Continent, and they more than once
assisted them by loans in the great financial crisis of the war.
On the other hand, they insisted that a considerable though
much diminished number of lucrative Irish posts should be
bestowed on Englishmen, and they wished to make the Irish
peerage in some measure a reward for English services. For
the rest, they only asked that Ireland should not be an embar-
rassment; that England should derive trade advantages from
her connection with her, and that Ireland should contribute
larger forces to carry on the war, than were needed for keeping
her in her allegiance.

The advice of the English Government was usually in the
direction of moderation, and especially in the sense of concilia-
ting the Catholics. To separate as much as possible the Catholics,
from the Dissenters, and the Catholic question from the question
of reform, was for some considerable time the keynote of the
Irish policy of Portland. He was much struck with the fact that
Protestant Ulster was the most disaffected of the four provinces;
that at least five-sixths of the leaders of the United Irishmen
were Protestants; that.Munster, though now profoundly dis-
turbed, had shown itself perfectly loyal during the French
expedition at the end of 1796 ; that Connaught, the most purely
Catholic province in Ireland, was the one province which was
still almost untainted. He believed with good reason that the
genius of the Catholic Church was essentially opposed to the
revolutionary spirit, and that the higher clergy, at least, were
sincere in their hostility to it, and he probably hoped that the